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T | HE 
LOUNGE OR. 
[N° XCV. ] Saturday, Nov. 25. 1786. 


Here Hunt may box, or MAHOMET may dance. JOHNSON, 


W HEN I returned from my morning’s walk one day of laft week, 
/ Peter informed me that a young gentleman had called, who 


would not tell his name, but promifed to call again in the evening, ° 


and in the mean time left a letter, which he faid would inform me who 
he was. ‘‘ I think, Sir,” faid Peter, while I was opening the letter, 
““ that were he a little older, and had a major wig inftead of his 
** own brown hair in round curls on his neck, that one might difco- 

ver a likenefs between him and Colonel Cau/fic.”” There was fome 
reafon for the refemblance; for in fact it was a young relation of the 
Colonel’s, who had been two or three years at an Englifh univerfity, 
and is now come hither for the winter to ftudy fome particular branch- 
es at ours. He brought me a letter of introduction from my worthy 
friend his kinfman, which gave him, in the Colonel’s delicate way, 
a great deal of commendation, though | am perfuaded, from what I 
have feen of him, no more than he merits, “ He is really a fine boy,” 
faid the Colonel’s letter, “‘ and I think you will like him the better 
** that he pretends to be no more. He has neither learned to be a Fop 
“ nor a Prig at college; and though a little flighty and light-headed 

now and then, has a foundnefs at heart that never deceives one. 
* The lad has a claffical tafte, and has written fome love-verfes that 
** would not have difgraced better times, when the women were wor- 
“ thy of them.” 

When he came in the evening, I found his appearance very prepof- 
feffing, and not the lefS fo, that I really imagined I faw fome of that 
refemblance which Peter’s fagacity had difcovered. Peter laid two 
covers without my bidding; and the young gentleman accepted 
the invitation they implied. After our little fupper, we got fo 
well acquainted, and felt ourfelves fo much related through the 
connection of Colonel Cauftic,: that the young man, as I wifhed, for- 
got the difference of our age and the latenefs of his introduction, and 
we quoted Horace, told college anecdotes, repeated college verfes, and 
laughed at college puns, till midnight. 

He pleafed me much with the affection he exprefled for my old 
friend and his fifter, with whom he had fpent feveral weeks previous 
to his coming hither. “ You never faw the Colonel, Sir,” faid he, “ in 
“© better health or {pirits. He put one or two of his old guns in order 
** on my account, and walked out with me himfelf, to fhew me the 
“« srounds where the game was to be found, which he fays was al- 
moft as plenty this feafon, as it was when he was a {fhooter.”— 
‘© Why does he not come to town 2” faid I—* I afked him that que- 
* f{tion, Sir; but he told me he did not intend to bein town; and yet 
“© } believe he was much the better for his laft excurfion hither."-—“ [ 
© am pertuaded the journey would be of fervice to him.”—His young 
relation {miled. “ | believe it was not fo much the journey to Edin- 
‘* burgh, as the follies he faw there, that did him fo much good. 
“ He {wallowed a thoufand impertinences, he fays, when here; and 
his fifter tells me he has chewed the cud on them ever fince, Every 
“ time he related any of them to her or to me, he feemed to be bet- 
“* ter pleafed with himfelf, and with the times which he calls his 
‘* own; though | am happy to believe that he will live thefe dozen 
‘* years, to tell us that he has nothing to do with the prefent times, 
He fays, he does not intend being in town again, becaufe the no- 
“ velty that amufed him the laft ume he was there is over. I fhould 
‘‘ only find, faid he, the fame follies and the fame vices; the fame 
““ coarfe or frivolous men, and the fame vulgar or giddy women, I 
{aw thefe two winters ago,” 
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** But you may afiure him, faid I, he is miftaken; that I have re- 
* ceived undoubted intelligence, that there is to be no folly, no vice, 
** among us this winter; that our private fociety is to be decent and 
‘* well-bred, our public places orderly and well regulated; that there 
“ will be no bludgeon’d beaux to juftle him in his walks, nor female 
* cavaliers to ftare him out of countenance; that our dinners are to 
“ afford the elegant entertainment of Attic conviviality, ‘* the feaft of 
** reafon, and the flow of foul;” that the tea-tables of the ladies are 
“ to be fchools of delicacy, refinement, and inftructive converfation ; 
** that Lady Rumpus has learned filence, old , fobriety, and his 
fon, decorum; that our affemblies, inftead of fine ladies lolloping 
through country-dances with fine men, are to be filled with fixe wo- 
men, who are to dance minuets with fine gentlemen; that at our con- 
certs people of fafhion are to liften to the mufic, and that the mufic 
is to be worth the liftening to; that our Theatre——But you tuall 
hear what it is to be from better authority. I received this very 
morning a letter on that fubject, which, among other novelties, 
you may communicate to the Colonel. Here it is, fealed with a Shake- 
** Jpear’s head, and dated from Holyroodhou/e.” 


To the AUTHOR of the LOUNGER. 


S1R, 
I Prefume, from the uniform practice of your predeceflors, and in- 
deed from feveral of your earlier Papers, that the {tate of the 
Theatre is by no means a fubject of indifference to you. In this be- 
lief, I make bold to trouble you with a Letter concerning our Scottifh 
Stage, which I hope will meet with your attention, I think, Sir, I 
may prefume to fay, that] am not an unqualified correfpondent on 
that fubje@, having pafled moft of my life behind the Scenes, in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, and have reafon to flatter myfelf with 
having been of confiderable ufe to the Stage, though my labours have 
not proved fo advantageous to myfelf as I had reafon to look for, I 
~was the firft who brought any thing like difcipline among Bayes’s 
Light Horje; 1 had a very principal hand in the Sea in Harlequin’s In- 
vajion; and gave the Plan for the conftruction of the famous Cloud 
which took up the deities in Midas. Thefe, and many other fervices of 
equal importance, have been long forgotten, I will make no perfonal 
reflections, Sir; but Managers are well known not to be always fo 
attentive to merit as they ought to be. 1 know it has been faid, that 
1 was difmiffed from the London Theatre, on account of an unfortu- 
nate accident, to wit, the falling of a flying dragon, which I had in- 
vented for a new Pantomime; by which the Devil and Dr Fauftus 
were both killed on the fpot. But, in the firft place, the ftory is falfe 
in itfelf, the Doétor having only broke his nofe, and the Devil his tail 
by the accident; and at any rate, the dragon was not of my conttruc- 
tion, but one borrowed from the Opera-houfe, which had been foun- 
dered by hard riding in the ballet of a/on and Medea. 

I underftand, Sir, that it is intended this winter to make a very 
material improvement on the Theatre at Edinburgh, by bringing 
down the Sadler’s-Wells Company, to perform here during a confider- 
able part of the feafon. I will not have the vanity to fay, that this 
was entirely owing to a fuggeftion of mine; yet it is certain that I 
hinted at fuch an improvement feveral months ago, at the houfe of 
a Gentleman, an old acquaintance, with whom I fometimes take 
a Sunday’s dinner, who is on very intimate terms with the Gen- 
tleman who drefles the Manager. But whoever may claim the honour 
of the invention, Sir, I cannot help congratulating this country on 
the event, which I look on as proceeding from the fame liberal and 
enlarged {pirit that has given rife to the Commercial Treaty with 
France. Undoubtedly a free and full communication and interchange 
of commodities is of advantage both among Nations and Theatres; 
and the jealoufies and rivalfhips that ufed to fubfilt between contend- 
ing Houfes was extremely hurtful to all parties, It is the duty of 
ever 
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every good citizen to promote an object fo defirable as that of a friend- 
ly intercourfe and mutual co-operation between fuch focieties, for the 
entertainment of the public. With foch good intentions, | beg leave 
to lay before you the iketch of a Plan for the more clofe and intimate 
union of the theatrical and dancing or tumbling kingdoms, by their 
not only occupying the fame ground, and alternately exhibiting oa 
the fame flage, but by their mutua! coalefcing and incorporating with 
one another, fo as to give a Play-ail the decoration and movement of a 
Dance or a Tumbling, anda Dance cr a Tumbling all the intereft 
and bufinefs of a Play. What an excellent entertainment, for ia- 
ftance, would Macbeth or Hamlet afford, if the plan of the Drama 
were preferved, according to the ancient theatrical mode, and the 
unfolding and progrefs of it brought forth according to the new or 
Sadler’s Wells fchool. The Soliloquies might be turned into Horn- 
pipes, the Battles into Country Bumpkins, and the refpeétive Courts 
of Scotland and Denmark might exhibit themfelves to great advantage 
in a Cotillon; or the folemn fcenes might be performed on the Slack 
Wire, the more animated from the Tight Rope, and the buftle of a 
full Stage would naturally fall into Feats of Agility and Lofty Tum- 
bling. In Macbeth, the Little Devil would be quite in his element. 
In the tragedy of Venice Preferv'd, what a brilliant High Dance might 
Pierre in the fenate-houfe perform in his chains, (which is indeed but 
one {tep beyond his ordinary ftyle of acting in that fcene); and the 
fenators (fuch of them at leaft whofe robes would bear looking at be- 
hind) might join the inferior confpirators as Figurantes, 

Comedy will eafily and naturally flide into the department of her fi- 
fter-arts; and as fhe has already betaken herfelf alnioft entirely to fing- 
ing on the Englifh Stage, fhe may with great propriety becomé a dan- 
cer on the Scotch Theatre, As to Farces or petites Pieces, 1 think they 
may admit of a diflerent fet of performers, and be played with ap- 
plaufe by actors of the animal creation. General Fackoo, of the Sad- 
ler’s Wells company, who I’m told has a very quick /iudy, might foon 
be made perfect in Fribble; and the wonderful English Bull-dog be 
brought out in the part of Major Sturgeon. It could not but afford 
pleafure to every rational and philofophic mind, thus to fee the lower 
orders of creation brought forward a ftep in the fcale of being, and 
affuming, on the Stage of Edinburgh, a rank and confequence which 
partial nature has denied them. 

But though the fuperftructure of dancing and tumbling is thus 
propofed to be raifed on the old theatrical foundation; yet, Sir, it is 
by no means any part of my plan to difcard or render unneceflary the 
prefent incumbents of the Theatre, Their exertions will neceilarily 
be united with their new aflociates from Saddler’s Wells, to get up, as 
it is called, the pieces which are to be performed in this new manner; 
and I have too much knowledge of the extent and verfatility of their 
genius, not to be convinced that they will eafily accommodate them- 
felves to the change. Some of the beft Tragedians of our prefent 
company will readily acquire the walk of the Tight-rope; moft of the 
Ladies, I am fure, will have no objection to put, themfelves under the 
tuition of the Devil, in the tumbling way ; and ieveral of the moft 
celebrated comic performers are already fo excellent in the pofure 
line, as to give aflurance of their arriving at the very firlt degree of 
eminence in that department. 

And now, Sir, give me leave to ftate fome of the obvious advan- 
tages that will arife from this new and improved mode of conducting 
the Drama. 

if, As the entertainment would be addrefled to the eyes, it would 
allow perfect liberty to the tongues of the audience: of the reftraint, 
in this particular, which arifes from the prefent method of conduct- 
ing the Drama, the moft refpectable part of the houfe have great rea- 
fon to complain, as the players on the ftage {peak almoft as loud as 
people of the firft diftinction in the fide-boxes, 

ado, There would be none of that improper or unbecoming freedom 
or 
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or double entendre, againft which fome of the more rigid moralifts in- 
veigh, in the dialogue of our late comic performances. If any of the 
Pantomime fhould happen not to be quite fo pure as it ought, (a grie- 
vance which even the fpoken plays are liable to in the hands of fome 
actors), it wili be eafy for the Ladies to turn their eyes half afide, or 
to cover them with the fticks of their fans: putting one’s fingers in 
one’s ears is not fo graceful an attitude. 

3t10, It will very much improve the cataflrophe of fome of our beft 
Englith tragedies. George Barnwell may then be played, as I once 
heard a gentleman of this city propofe to a Manager, with the hang- 
ing thrown into action inftead of narrative,’ as the fwing of feveral 
actors of the new company can eafily be made to imitate that polite 
entertainment; and fome of them who at prefent thew fuch dexterity 
in twifting their bodies into the collared-eel, and other beautiful 
forms, will have no difficulty of allowing themfelves to be broke on 
the wheel in the part of Pzerre, which being a novelty, and fomewhat 
more natural and affeCting than the mere preparatives at prefent exhi- 
bited, cannot fail. of drawing great houfes. 

4to, It will evidently tend to facilitate the profeflion of an adtor, and 
‘to widen the range from which excellence in that line is to be drawn. 
As things are at prefent, the Britifh Stage, from the circumftance of 
language, is open only to the natives of England and Ireland; but if 
Plays are to be danced inftead of fpoken, their language, like that of 
Mufic, will be univerfal. This will remove a hardfhip peculiar to 
this part of his Majefty’s dominions, which, from its provincial pro- 
nunciation, is almoft entirely excluded from the Stage; but ina na- 
tural talent for dancing and feats of agility, is fuppofed rather to have 
the advantage of its fifter-kingdoms. If the plan | propofe is adopted, 
I fhall not be furprifed, if the diflrict of Strath/pey fhould produce a 
fucceffor to Garrick, and a rival to Mrs Siddons. 

Laftly, \t will fave a great deal of trouble to authors, who are often 
exceedingly at a lofs how to carry on the dialogue of a piece through 
the {pace of five, or even of three acts. In the improved method J 
have taken the liberty to fuggeft, an author will not only, like fome 
of our modern dramatifts, have no occafion to write well, but he or 
fhe may actually compofe a very good play, without having ever learn- 
ed to write or read at all. 

_ Many other advantages might be fhewn to refult from this propofed 

alteration of the mode of reprefenting theatrical pieces; but I flatter 
myfelf, that even the imperfect announcement of the plan which I 
have given, will be fufficient to intitle it to the favour and patronage 
of perfons of tafte and knowledge; among whom, without flattery, 
Sir, I clafs the Author of the Lounger in a very diftinguifhed rank.— 
I have the honour to be, &c. RICHARD BUSKIN, 


$$ Se 


I doubt not but it will afford pleafure to Mr Bufkin to be told, that 
my young academical friend approved very much of his propofal. 
** In ancient Greece,” faid he, “ though they did not carry this mat- 
“* ter quite fo far as your correfpondent propofes; yet dancing made 
‘* a chief part of the entertainment in dramatic reprefentations. The 
“* verfes indeed of Sophocles and Euripides were recited; but as we have 
** no Sophoclefes or Euripidefes now, and fcarce any actors who could 
“* fpeak their verfes if we had, I believe Mr Bu/kin’s plan to be a very 
** expedient one. 1 remember one of our fellows at college, who liked 
“ excentric anecdotes, ,fed to tell us of a company of Comedians he 
“ fell in with in a country-excurfion, who having, by fome little mif- 
“ fortune, loft their principal actor, gave out their next day’s bill in 
** thefe words: “ On Monday will be prefented the Tragedy of Ham- 
* Jet Prince of Denmark; the part of Hamlet, for that night, to be left 


“ out.” 


- 


Next Saturday will be publifhed N° XCVI. 











